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A  Climb  in  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes. 

By  William  H.  Pickering. 

Head  December  13, 1893. 

The  great  range  of  the  Andes  consists,  not  as  many  people 
suppose,  of  a  single  line  of  high  summits  reaching  from  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  but  rather  of 
several  ranges  placed  more  or  less  end  to  end.  These  ranges 
are  separated  by  passes,  or  sometimes  by  broad  level  areas 
of  considerable  elevation  and  many  miles  in  extent.  To  the 
west  of  these  lies  the  Cordillera,  which  is  composed  of  a  long 
row  of  volcanic  peaks,  many  of  them  at  present  extinct,  or 
nearly  so.  In  Chili  these  peaks  coincide  with  the  main 
range.  In  Peru  and  Bolivia  the  distance  between  the  moun- 
tains proper  and  the  volcanoes  broadens  out  to  between  two 
and  three  hundred  miles,  the  intervening  table-land  in  gen- 
eral maintaining  an  altitude  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  feet. 
Upon  this  table-land  lies  the  great  lake  of  Titicaca,  nearly 
one  hundred  miles  in  length  and  12,500  feet  above  the  sea, 
—  the  highest  lake  of  its  size  in  the  world.  It  was  upon  the 
borders  of  this  lake  that  the  ancient  Inca  civilization  took 
its  origin,  and  not  far  from  it,  in  Cuzco,  that  it  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  magnificence.  The  relics  of  its  former  glory 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  form  of  numerous  gigantic  ruins 
scattered  over  the  country  in  different  directions.  Why 
the  Incas  should  have  chosen  the  section  having  perhaps  the 
most  disagreeable  climate  within  their  dominions  to  be  the 
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began  the  ascent  on  foot.  Our  trail  lay  over  loose  scoriae 
and  sand  lying  at  the  greatest  angle  of  possible  slope.  We 
had  considerable  baggage  with  us,  including  cameras, 
meteorological  apparatus,  sleeping-bags,  wraps,  etc.  ;  and 
about  a  dozen  porters  had  joined  us  at  the  tambo  to  carry 
our  belongings  to  the  summit. 

We  now  had  our  first  experience  with  Indian  guides  and 
porters,  and  found  them  in  some  respects  rather  unlike  those 
of  other  nationalities.  Having  ascended  various  mountains 
in  different  portions  of  the  world,  and  having  been  usually 
encumbered  with  more  or  less  apparatus  of  various  kinds,  I 
had  had  some  experience  with  persons  of  this  class,  and  had 
always  found  them,  when  loaded  down  with  thirty  to  fifty 
pounds  of  baggage,  not  very  active  companions.  In  fact, 
when  I  knew  the  way  myself,  and  so  could  go  ahead  alone,  it 
always  became  a  question  of  how  long  I  should  have  to  wait 
for  my  porters  upon  the  summit.  Although  I  lay  no  claim 
to  extraordinary  speed  as  a  climber,  yet  I  have  always 
found  myself  a  fairly  good  walker  upon  mountain  expedi- 
tions. So  on  this  occasion,  when  I  found  that  my  baggage 
was  rather  more  weighty  than  I  had  expected,  and  that  my 
men  must  each  be  very  heavily  laden,  it  was  with  some 
annoyance  that  I  looked  forward  to  waiting  for  them  several 
hours,  high  up  upon  the  side,  or  perhaps  on  the  very  summit, 
of  the  mountain. 

It  is  the  general  experience  among  climbers  that  one  should 
not  start  off  at  full  speed  at  the  beginning  of  a  climb,  but 
rather  take  it  more  moderately  and  husband  one's  strength. 
I  was  therefore  very  much  surprised  to  see  these  Indians,  who 
certainly  ought  to  have  known  their  business,  begin  by  rushing 
ahead  at  a  rate  of  speed  that  I,  entirely  unencumbered  with 
baggage,  found  it  very  difficult  to  maintain.  It  presently 
struck  me  rather  forcibly  that  perhaps  I  should  not  have  to 
spend  so  much  time  as  1  had  anticipated  on  the  summit 
waiting  for  my  baggage.  At  this  time  I  was  doing  my  very 
best  to  keep  up  with  my  last  porter,  who  was  carrying  per- 
haps fifty  pounds  upon  his  back.  I  soon  abandoned  the 
attempt,  however;  and  away  went  guides,  porters,  and  bag- 
gage up  the  mountain,   and  would  soon  have  been  lost  to 
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for  climbing  as  usual,  but  certainly  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
had  never  undertaken  such  a  difficult  ascent  before.  We 
were  now  at  an  altitude  of  a  little  less  than  18,000  feet,  and 
I  found  I  could  only  advance  one  or  two  hundred  feet  at  a 
time,  before  I  had  to  sit  down  to  rest,  and  perhaps  fall 
asleep.  On  awakening  I  would  make  another  advance.  In 
this  way  I  found  progress  very  slow.  Towards  the  end,  as 
the  air  pressure  became  less  and  less,  I  had  to  take  my  rests 
more  frequently.  At  the  very  last  it  became  necessary  to 
cross  a  slope  of  loose  sand  and  scoriae,  and  I  found  it  best 
to  reduce  my  rests  to  a  system.  Accordingly  I  would  take 
two  steps,  stop  to  breathe  twice,  then  take  two  steps  more, 
and  so  on.  By  this  method  I  got  on  much  faster  than  by 
trying  to  go  farther  with  longer  stops.  The  two  others 
reached  the  camping-place,  at  an  altitude  of  18,440  feet,  in 
rather  better  condition  than  myself,  but  we  were  all  thankful 
to  crawl  into  our  sleeping-bags  without  spending  much  time 
upon  our  dinners.  Our  shelter  was  merely  an  overhanging 
shelf  of  rock ;  but  it  was  all  that  we  needed,  as  the  night 
was  not  very  cold.  We  all  of  us  had  severe  headaches,  and 
felt  on  the  verge  of  nausea,  and  I  myself  had  frequent  attacks 
of  gasping  for  breath.  Under  these  circumstances  I  would 
lie  on  my  back,  open  my  mouth,  and  breathe  like  a  fish  out 
of  water.  It  was  certainly  a  very  disagreeable  sensation,  for 
we  seemed  to  be  so  helpless,  knowing,  as  we  did,  that  we 
had  all  the  air  that  there  was  to  be  had.  In  the  course  of 
an  hour  or  two  my  difficulties  passed  off,  and  I  fell  asleep. 
The  two  others,  however,  were  less  fortunate,  and  lay  awake 
most  of  the  night.  The  result  was  that  when  morning  came 
I  awoke  refreshed  and  ready  for  another  climb,  whilst  the 
others  felt  less  actively  disposed.  Two  of  us,  however, 
started  shortly  after  breakfast  for  the  rim  of  the  crater, 
which  we  reached  in  about  twenty  minutes.  The  crater 
itself  is  double,  the  centre  of  volcanic  energy  having  shifted, 
so  that  the  new  crater,  which  is  circular,  has  impinged  upon 
the  old  one,  leaving  it  crescent-shaped.  The  bottom  of  the 
new  one  is  perfectly  level,  and  covered  with  sulphur,  while 
from  numerous  vent-holes  jets  of  steam  are  constantly  aris- 
ing.    It  is  several  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  perhaps  one 
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time  were  we  at  a  less  elevation  than  19,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  On  returning  to  the  camp  I  found  a  note  from  my 
companions,  stating  that  they  had  started  for  home;  so  I 
also  at  once  began  the  descent. 

If  the  mountain  was  hard  to  climb,  it  was  certainly  one  of 
the  easiest  of  descent  that  I  have  ever  known.  The  motion 
was  almost  like  skating,  the  loose  stones  rattling  and  sliding 
after  one,  and  the  finer  particles  following  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 
Each  step  was  between  one  and  two  yards  in  length,  and  I 
reached  the  base  of  the  cone  from  the  edge  of  the  crater 
inside  of  fifty  minutes.  The  tambo  was  reached  half  an  hour 
later,  and  I  had  descended  over  5,000  feet  inside  of  one 
hour.  That  night  we  passed  at  the  tambo,  and  the  next  day 
returned  to  Arequipa,  none  the  worse  for  our  adventures. 


As  the  subject  of  mountain  sickness  seems  to  be  attracting 
much  attention  at  the  present  time,  some  further  results 
of  our  experience  in  this  region  may  be  found  interesting. 
In  1892  we  established  a  camp  upon  Mt.  Chachani,  at  an 
altitude  of  16,600  feet.  Here  we  had  a  stone  hut  built 
with  a  bridle-path  leading  to  it.  Many  persons  visited  this 
camp  in  company  with  myself  or  my  assistants,  and  thus 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  many  phases  of  the  com- 
plaint. The  commonest  symptom  was  a  severe  headache, 
with  a  disinclination  to  move  about.  This  was  sometimes 
accompanied  by  nausea,  and  in  one  instance  by  a  temporary 
loss  of  memory.  I  remember  a  case  which  occurred  upon 
Pike's  Peak,  where  the  victim  became  temporarily  delirious; 
but  this  I  think  is  very  unusual.  The  sickness  seems  to  be 
brought  on  by  hard  work,  or  by  eating  a  hearty  meal.  At 
these  altitudes  one  seldom  feels  very  hungry,  and  a  dinner 
consisting  of  a  little  broth  and  some  fruit  is  all  that  is 
needed,  and  seems  to  be  all  that  one  can  digest.  Meat  should 
in  general  be  avoided.  It  sometimes  happened  that  a  visitor 
would  feel  remarkably  well  on  arriving  at  the  camp,  would 
walk  around  briskly,  laugh  at  mountain  sickness,  perhaps 
smoke  a  cigarette,  eat  a  hearty  dinner,  and  inside  of  fifteen 
minutes  would  be  stretched  out  flat  on  his  back.     Our  expe- 
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